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The Assembly of the League of Nations as it appeared on the morning of October 3, when Mlle. Henni Forchhammer spoke 
against the launching of a World Code of Law, under the auspices of the League, containing discriminations against women. 
This was the first appeal for Equal Rights for Women ever made in the League of Nations Assembly. Mlle. Forchhammer 
was substitute delegate to the Assembly from Denmark and the Dean of the Women members of the Assembly. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GERALD P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 


The Woman's Journal Speaks Out 


NDER the caption, “More and Better Equality,” the October issue of 
U the Woman’s Journal carries an editorial so wholly in line with our 

own long established policy that it might almost have made its first 
appearance in our columns. We commend the editorial to our readers, 
expressing as it does precisely our own viewpoint, and we reprint it in full 
as follows: 

“It is only natural that women who have carried on a long, hard fight 
to win the vote, and have won, should feel that equality has been won, and 
relax effort. 

“But the facts do not warrant this attitude. In this country, for instance, 
in spite of the many gains, there is still grave discrimination against women 
in many lines, constant assumption that only the lesser places are for women, 
and besides this a lag in the laws concerning women’s status. Said a promi- 
nent suffragist and political leader recently: ‘More and more I am convinced 
that we suffragists made a mistake when we stopped our educational work for 
equality with the winning of the amendment. I really feel that we have lost 
ground rather than gained in the last ten years.’ 

“And the English Woman’s Leader, in commenting on the partial winning 
of suffrage in South Africa and the dissolution of the Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment League, expresses the hope that ‘some new society will rise from the 
ashes,’ because ‘the experience of women the world over has shown that a 
progressive non-party women’s society is needed to push for reforms affecting 
women ; equality is nowhere yet achieved.’ 

“This is one of the reasons the Woman’s Journal sees for its existence— 
to help further equality, while at the same time it reports the many gains 
constantly being made, and to help make that equality useful.” 

We are delighted to know that the Woman’s Journal realizes that the facts 
do not warrant the assumption that Equal Rights and the vote were won 
simultaneously and that its editors appreciate the importance of having a 
progressive non-party women’s society in the field to work for the completion 
of the Equal Rights program. 

Among all the organizations of women that were in existence when the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment was ratified ten years ago, the only one that did 
not relax its efforts toward the completion of the Equal Rights campaign was 
the National Woman’s Party. So far as we know the Woman’s Party is still 
the only non-partisan organization of women in the United States that has 
as its sole objective “to secure for women complete equality with men under 
the law and in all human relationships.” 

Women more and more are coming to realize that the winning of the vote 
was but the first step toward equality, and in ever greater numbers they are 
throwing their strength toward the passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

The editorial in the Woman’s Journal indicates the trend of the times, 
“More and Better Equality.” 


Immediate Action Is Necessary 


HE Regional Conference of Eastern State Branches of the National 
Woman’s Party, which is to be held in Boston, Massachusetts, in Novem- 
ber, under the auspices of the Massachusetts State Branch of the 
Woman's Party, should at the earliest opportunity be duplicated in other 
parts of the country. 

Never before have women so bitterly needed the safeguards of the Consti- 
tution as in this period of industrial depression. On every hand they are 
threatened with the loss of their means to a livelihood. Men cannot deprive 
other men of their jobs under the guise of “protective” legislation, for the 
Constitution forbids class legislation in the case of men. But they can by 
parading as altruists take the bread from the mouths of women and their 
children, since the Fourteenth Amendment is not applicable to both sexes. 

We predict that the crop of “welfare” legislation during the 1931 sessions 
of the various Legislatures will be unusually heavy, because vast numbers of 
men are out of work and need the jobs now held by women. 

Regional conferences of the Woman’s Party should be held in the South, 
the Middle West and the Far West in order to enable the women in the 
different sections of the country to confer with one another as to the best 
method for securing the prompt enactment of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Immediate action is essential. Congress will soon convene and the women 
of the country must be prepared effectively to demand the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 
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Henni Forchhammer 


67-YEAR-OLD woman arose in the 
A Assembly of the League of Nations 

on October 3 and made an Equal 
Rights speech. She is Henni Forchham- 
mer, delegate of Denmark to the League 
of Nations. 


Mile. Forchhammer is a teacher who 
has devoted her life to the advancement 
of women and of peace. She is a teacher 
of English phonetics at the Danish State 
Holiday Course for Teachers. She helped 
introduce university extension and domes- 
tic economy teaching in Denmark. 


Since 1914 Mile. Forchhammer has been 
a vice-president of the International Coun- 
cil of Women and since 1913 she has been 
president of the Danish National Council 
of Women. 


Although she did not take an active 
part in the agitation for the vote, she was 
interested in woman suffrage, and after it 
was won for Danish women, she was 
elected spokesman of a deputation of wom- 
en to the King and Parliament when the 
women celebrated their victory with a 
procession of 20,000 marching through 
the streets of Copenhagen. 


A member of the Danish delegation to 
all ordinary Assemblies of the League of 
Nations, Mile. Forchhammer spoke at the 
first Assembly in 1920 on the traffic in 
women and children. She was the sole 
representative of the Danish Government 
at the conference on this question called 
by the League of Nations in 1921, and was 
elected vice-president of the conference. 


She works during the Assemblies in the 
Fifth Committee, which deals with hu- 
manitarian questions. She has twice been 
rapporteur to the Assembly on “Protec- 
tion of Women and Children in the Near 
East,” comprising the work of the Danish 
woman, Karen Jeppe, for Armenian wom- 
en and children. 


In 1926, Mile. Forchhammer went to 
the Near East to study Miss Jeppe’s vari- 
ous activities in Syria. 

Always interested in the peace move- 
ment, Mile. Forchhammer was a member 
of the Neutral Conference in Stockholm 


Legislative 


en’s Council of New York State has 

sent out a questionnaire to all can- 
Tdates for election to the New York Sen- 
ate and Assembly, asking them to make 
clear their position on the matter of in- 
dustrial equality. The replies will ‘be 
communicated, before election, to the 
members of the Council so that they may 
cast their votes accordingly. It is of the 
utmost importance that women should 
know in advance of election how candi- 
dates stand on this vital question for there 
appears to be no precise division along 


Ta Business and Professional Wom- 


in 1916 and is a member of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. 

She has lectured on the League of Na- 
tions and other subjects in many coun- 
tries, including her own Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States. 

When she arose on that historic occa- 
sion, Mlle. Forchhammer said she spoke, 
not in her capacity as a Danish delegate, 
but in her personal capacity as a woman. 
Dealing particularly with the nationality 
convention adopted at The Hague last 
April, which was designed to form the 
opening section of the World Code, Mlle. 
Forchhammer said: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I beg to say a few words, not as a Danish 
delegate, but in my personal capacity as 
a woman, on the subject of the nationality 
of women married to aliens. The women’s 
organizations, both national and inter- 
national, which during many years have 
demanded full equality between the sexes 
in this respect, are not satisfied with the 
nationality clauses of The Hague Conven- 
tion, which are not based on this principle 
of equality and are far behind the legis- 
lation actually in effect in a number of 
countries. 

“On the other hand, I want to voice 
the satisfaction of women in regard to 
the following recommendation of The 
Hague Conference: “The Conference rec- 
ommends to States the study of the ques- 
tion whether it would not be possible to 
introduce into their law the principle of 
equality of the sexes in matters of nation- 
ality and especially to decide that in 
principle the nationality of the wife shall 
henceforth not be affected without her con- 
sent either by the mere fact of marriage 
or by any change in the nationality of her 
husband.’ 

“Tt is now the duty of the individual 
countries to bring their legislation up to 
this standard. I am sure the women’s 
organizations will do their best to remind 
their respective governments of these rec- 


ommendations; and then, at the next Co- 
dification Conference, we hope that this 
question of nationality which is not only 
of theoretical but of very practical im- 
portance to women may be taken up again 
and find a satisfactory solution.” 


Following her speech the Assembly 
adopted the committee’s report by which 
the whole question of codification is re- 
ferred to the next Assembly. 


Annexed to the report adopted by the 
Assembly were the various resolutions on 
the codification of international law 
which had been introduced in the present 
Assembly and which were referred by the 
vote to the 1931 Assembly. Among the 
resolutions referred to the next Assembly 
was that introduced by Dr. Orestes Fer- 
rara of Cuba, reading as follows: | 


“Whereas the Conference for the Codi- 
fication of International Law, held at The 
Hague in 1930, adopted a Convention on 
Nationality, and some States represented 
at the Conference did not accept it in its 
entirety or submitted reservations in re- 
spect of certain articles thereof, and, fur- 
ther, no State has hitherto ratified thi 
Convention ; | 


“Whereas the same Conference, after 
approving the Convention of Nationality, 
adopted a resolution recommending the 
States to study the possibility of intro- 
ducing into their respective legislations 
the principle of the equality of the sexes 
in matters of personality; | 


“Whereas the First Commission is in- 
structed by the Assembly to consider item 
19 of the agenda regarding the Progres- 
sive Codification of International Law; 


“The Cuba delegation proposes to the 
Commission to submit to the Assembly, 
among the other points dealt with in its 
decisions on Codification, the following 
resolution : 

“‘The Assembly begs the Conncil to 
examine whether it would be desirable to 
take up again, with a view to the next 


. Conference for the Codification of Inter- 


national Law, the question of the nation- 
ality of women.” 


Council Issues Questionnaire 


party lines. The phraseology of the ques- 
tionnaire is as follows: 


To candidates for the New York Senate 
and Assembly: 


“The Council of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women of New York State 
would like to know your stand on the mat- 
ter of industrial equality for women. 
Since women are an established part of 
our economic life and becoming increas- 
ingly important therein, we should like to 
know if in the professions, in business and 
in industry you believe they should be 


free to work as men are; and that when- 
ever legislation is necessary for the pro- 
tection of workers it should be based upon 
the nature of the work and apply equally 
to men and women?” 

This is the first piece of active political 
work that the Legislative Council has 
undertaken, for it has not been long or- 
ganized. After the passage by the last 
session of the New York Legislature of 
the Mastick 48-hour law for women in 
factories and mercantile establishments, a 
group of New York business and pro- 
fessional women, following the lead of the 
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Business Women’s Legislative Council of 
California, called a meeting on May 6, 
1930, in New York City for the purpose 
of forming an organization, to be known 
as the Business and Professional Women’s 
Council of New York State, its object be- 
ing “to bring about and maintain equal 
opportunity under the law for men and 
women in the professional field.” 

Nina Brodrick Price, president of the 
Zonta Club of New York City, was elected 
temporary chairman. An organizing com- 
mittee, consisting of Frances Ford, Flor- 
ence Freer, and Agnes McKenna, was ap- 
pointed. 


vice held on October 19 at Alva Bel- 

mont House, national headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party, many 
more women volunteered for jury service 
than had been called in the last jury 
panel. 

At this writing, the list is still open 
at Alva Belmont House, and women, 
whether or not they are members of the 
Woman’s Party, are continuing to give 
their names and addresses as willing to 
serve on juries in the District of Colum- 
bia, without taking advantage of the pro- 
vision in the law that women may be ex- 
cused on their own request. Every day 
since the meeting, women have been add- 
_-ing their names to the list started follow- 
ing the Sunday meeting. When it seems 
that no more desire to register, the list 
will be turned over to the Jury Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia —a 
concrete evidence that women are pre- 
pared to accept this duty of citizenship, 
this obligation of those who want to co- 
operate in the processes of justice. 


The drawing rooms and halls of Alva 
Belmont House were crowded with men 
and women—an unusually large propor- 
tion of men for a Feminist meeting—to 
hear the live question of jury service dis- 
cussed. Muna Lee, director of national 
activities of the Woman’s Party, intro- 
duced Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman 
of the National Council, who described 
her experience as a juror. 


Serving on a jury in no way interferes 
with the duties of a homemaker, Mrs. 
Wiley, former chairman of the Home- 
makers’ Council, said. The jurors are on 
duty from 10 A. M. until 4.30 P. M. and 
do not work on Saturday, and thus women 
have plenty of time to attend to their 
household duties. They get $4 a day for 
their services. 

Besides herself, three homemakers, a 
real estate woman, a dressmaker, and an 
employee of the National Geographic So- 
ciety were on that jury. This panel was 
never locked up, but the next panel had 
to consider a case in which the jurors 


I OLLOWING a meeting on Jury Ser- 


A second meeting was held on May 6 at 
the Town Hall Club, New York City, to 
which were invited women executives of 
department and specialty stores. 

An organization committee was ap- 
pointed, of which Frances Ford is chair- 
man; Lillian Randall, treasurer, and 
Agnes McKenna, secretary, Other mem- 
bers are Nina Brodrick Price, Florence 
Freer, Sara B. DeForest, Olive Stott 
Gabriel, Ella Laurence, Mary Lewis, 
Pauline E. Mandigo, Harriet Porritt, and 
Anne Birrell Clark. 


Zonta Club of New York, Zonta Club of 


were locked up to prevent their having 
outside contact with the case during its 
consideration. The woman on this jury 
was taken to a hotel with a forewoman 
during the trial, so that the problem of 
what to do with women when juries are 
locked up simply vanished in a simple 
solution. 

Mrs. Wiley impressed her audience wiih 
the importance of women’s accepting jury 
service when called, unless they have a 
reason for not serving which would be 
accepted in case of a man. She urged 
that women not take advantage of the 
provision of the law that they may be 
exempted on their own request. 


Twenty-two States now permit women . 


to serve on juries, she said, and the Wom- 
an’s Party is seeking to have jury service 
opened to women everywhere. A crisis 
has been reached in the District of Colum- 
bia, she said, because of the failure of the 
Jury Commissioners to call a reasonable 
proportion of women, as out of 550 called 
for the current court session, only 50 
were women. 


Burnita Shelton Matthews, author of 
the bill introduced at the request of the 
National Woman’s Party to provide for 
jury service for women in the District 
of Columbia, spoke next. She explained 
that the bill was drawn on a complete 
Equal Rights basis, with women to serve 
on the same terms as men. Representa- 
tive Thomas L. Blanton, Texas Democrat, 
insisted upon an amendment which per- 
mitted women to be excused simply at 
their request, however, and would not let 
the bill pass without the amendment. 


“Tt was Representative Blanton’s own 
idea. It was not the women’s,” Mrs. Mat- 
thews commented, and added that the 
Women’s Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia recently voted to request the 
introduction and urge the passage of a 
measure completely equalizing the jury 
service law as between men and women. 
The National Woman’s Party would, of 
course, support such a measure, since its 
basic principle is Equal Rights and Equal 
Opportunities, not Special Privileges. 


Equal Rights 


Brooklyn, Zonta Club of Albany, the Elec- 
trical Women’s Round Table, and the Con- 
ference Club of New York were among 
the first women’s organizations to affiliate 
with the Council. Committees of wage- 
earning women have been formed in AI.- 
bany, Troy, and Utica, and one hundred 
women have signed as members. 

This collective step on the part of wage- 
earning women towards protecting them- 
selves from the baneful effects of “pro- 
tective” laws should do much to strengthen 
the Equal Rights movement — especially 
that part of it which relates to industrial 
equality. 


Women Willing to Serve on D. C. Juries 


Mrs. Matthews told something of the 
history of jury service, from 1215 when 
it was instituted in England. The law 
then provided that a juror must be “free, 
lawful, and of the human race.” Black- 
stone, she related, held that although 
women were of the human race, they were 
barred from jury service because of “the 
defect of their sex.” There was an insti- 
tution, however, called “a jury of ma- 
trons” to handle certain cases concerning 
inheritance where the question of a pros- 
pedfive heir was involved. 


In Minnesota, Mrs. Matthews said, a 
court had held that women could not be 
arbitrarily barred from the jury because 
of sex, while in California an all-woman 
jury was upheld. In Idaho women had 
been serving on juries, but it was found 
that somewhere the law specified that 
jurors must be male. 


Many States, she said, have in their 
law made special provision for quarters 
for women jurors in cases where the jury 
is locked up, and elsewhere this problem 
has been easily and satisfactorily solved. 

In calling for volunteers to add to the 
jury list, Mrs. Matthews reiterated Mrs 
Wiley’s plea that women not ask to be 
excused, and pointed out that “it is no 
torious that men seek to evade jury ser 
vice in every way possible.” 


The meeting was then opened for ques- 
tions, and the interest in the subject was 
indicated by the numerous intelligent 
questions asked. Sue White of Tennessee, 
a lawyer, spoke briefly and humorously 
of how, in Tennessee, the “Sons of Rest,” 
who hang around the courthouse stove in 
the winter and the park benches in the 
summer, are called for jury service be- 
cause they are at hand. This was elicited 
by a question as to how the jury lists are 
made up. Miss White said the Pullman 
Company had satisfactorily solved the 
question of providing sleeping quarters 
for men and women in a compact space, 
and said that if there was any difficulty 
about quarters for men and for women, 
an arrangement like that of a sleeping car 
might be worked out. 
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Women need to serve on juries for their 
own development and the experience in 
government it gives them, Miss White 
added. 

Mrs. Matthews explained, in response 
to another question, that government 
workers, those getting pensions from the 
government, or those having contracts 
with the government are disqualified from 
serving in any case where the government 
is a party to the case, as is true in every 


tional Woman’s Party started win- 

ter activities with a Jury Service 
Dinner on Tuesday, October 14, at the 
Women’s City Club, 15 West Mount Ver- 
non Place, Baltimore. It was a most aus- 
picious occasion graced by the presence of 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Muna Lee and 
Burnita Shelton Matthews who motored 
over from Washington and added very 
materially to the success of the evening. 
Staid old Baltimore itself was so charmed 
by the presence of these delightful women 
that the hard-headed motor cop way down 
in the southwestern section of the city of 
whom they asked the way escorted them 
personally across the town to the very 
doors of the City Club, a little matter of 
about three miles. 

Mrs. Robert H. Walker, the presiding 

genius of the dinner, introduced Mrs. Mat- 
thews by saying that she and Alice Paul 
were the greatest authorities in this coun- 
try on the legal status of women and now 
that Miss Paul was abroad to Mrs. Mat- 
thews belonged that distinction. Mrs. 
Matthews, Miss Lee and Mrs. Wiley in 
their brief talks gave those present who 
are struggling to put across the bill for 
Jury Service for all citizens this winter 
‘ at Ananpolis, fresh courage and greater 
fortitude. 
‘ Mrs. Wiley struck a key note when say- 
' ing that the question “What have women 
- done with the vote,” which one hears on 
- every hand, should be, “What has the 
vote done for women?” Mrs. Wiley then 
told of having served a month on the jury 
in 1928 citing the fact that since then she 
had had greater sympathy with people 
who had done wrong and that it had been 
a most profitable and interesting experi- 
ence. 

James M. Hepbron of the Criminal Jus- 
tice Commission of Baltimore, also head 
of the Community Fund, made a strong 
plea for women on juries. Mr. Hepbron 
has just returned from a study of crime 
abroad, particularly in London and brings 
back the heartening news that in that 
old world city it is admitted that women 
greatly improve jury service. He brought 
out the fact that women on juries serve 
the ends of justice. 

Helen Sherry, well-known lawyer and 
chairman of legislation of the Maryland 


ik Maryland Branch of the Na- 


criminal case. Lawyers, doctors, and 
others are also not called on juries. To 
serve on a jury in the District of Colum- 
bia, one must be a citizen of the District. 
Persons operating one-man (or one-wom- 
an) businesses, whose business could not 
continue if they were serving on a jury, 
are exempted. 

A woman who had served on a jury in 
the State of Washington told of her ex- 
perience. With the exception of Mrs. 


By Florence Elizabeth Kennard 


! 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, who has 
been in many parts of the State address- 
ing clubs on this subject, stated that the 
bill had been almost unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Executive Board and is now 
being discussed by the various clubs, and 
went on to say that “the argument that 
women are emotional has been proven to 
be without foundation in States where 
women are serving, the argument that 
jury service is unfit for women is stupid 
and supercilious. My seven years’ experi- 
ence as a lawyer convinces me how im- 
portant it is that women serve on juries. 
In the first place, women of intelligence 
have a great deal more leisure than have 
men of the same type, so there would be 
a far better class from which to choose. 


The majority of men on juries are of in- 


ferior intelligence. Judges where women 
are now serving are so pleased with the 
conscientious service rendered that they 
wonder why women were not asked before.” 


A small group of women, Mrs. Sherry 
said, were in court in Philadelphia when 
the bailiff came up and invited them out 
saying a case was coming up not fit for 
women to hear, so consequently the court 
room must be cleared. The women inves- 
tigated and found that the woman in- 
volved had to tell her story before a court 
full of men—this procedure was consid- 
ered by them as an outrage, so this very 
small group went to work and after a long 
struggle, jury service for women in that 
State was the result. 

Elisabeth Gilman, daughter of Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, first president of the 
famous Johns Hopkins University, the 
first woman Gubernatorial candidate of 
Maryland who is running on the Social- 
istic ticket set forth the attitude of her 
party regarding this vital question, say- 
ing in part: 

“The Socialist Party stands for equality 
of men and women. Women members of 
the party rank absolutely with men. Be- 
lieving as we do that with the right of 
citizenship goes the duty of serving equal- 
ly with men in all political and civil mat- 
ters, it is therefore both natural and logi- 
eal, that I, as a Socialist and as a candi- 
date for the Governorship, believe abso- 
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Wiley, she was the only woman present 
who had ever served on a jury, as was in- 
dicated by a show of hands. She said she 
found her experience very interesting, but 
was oppressed by the fear that she could 
not do absolute justice. The emotional 
appeal of lawyers to the jury did not af- 
fect her—only the evidence, she said. 

“T made up my mind when I went on 
the jury that I was a human being, not 
especially a woman.” 


Maryland Branch to the Front 


lutely that women should serve on juries. 
It may be considered as a privilege, as a 
right, as a duty. For all these reasons 
we should serve our city and our State 
as men do by giving the best there is in 
us to forward justice to all men, women 
and children who are accorded jury trial. 


“The Socialist Party believes specifi- 
cally in the enactment of laws for the 
right to a jury trial in all criminal cases. 
We are not thus asking for special privi- 
leges for woman, we want them to receive 
equal justice with men and Judge Flor- 
ence Allen of the Superior Bench of Ohio 
says that before women were on the jury, 
it was impossible to get conviction in 
many cases because women and girls were 
abashed and did not speak out frankly 
when on the witness stand. Now with 
women on the jury, the necessary details 
of testimony have been brought out from 
witnesses and convictions have been made. 

“As to certain excuses, I cannot call 
them reasons, why women {should not 
serve on juries, I ask that these questions 
be dealt with common sense. 


“Others this evening will go into detail 
as to the many cogent reasons why women 
most assuredly should serve on juries. If 
I were asked to give one reason in this 
connection, it would be simple. It takes 
only two words to say it—WHY NOT?” 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
candidates for Governor for the Free 
State of Maryland were invited to the 
dinner party but were among those ab- 
sent. 


Charles G. Baldwin, lawyer, candidate 
for the State Senate, whose opponent, 
George Arnold Frick, has always given 
the progressive women of the State untold 
trouble by blocking legislation that would 
aid them in loosening their shackels and 
who also tried to prevent them from regis- 
tering in 1920, made a most amusing 
speech in which he proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that “there was moth- 
ing the matter with the female mind” and 
that if elected there would be no question 
as to how he would stand. 


Mrs. Walker put the final touches on a 
very delightful evening by reading from 
Equa. Rieuts a timely reprint from The 
Times, one of Elsie Robinson’s, “Listen, 
World!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The 
URING the last census the Govern- 
1) ment for the first time officially 
recognized homemaking as a pro- 
fession! It is time that cognizance be 
taken of the working hours of the home- 
maker, as well as due recognition given 
her for her skill, ingenuity, and diversity 
required of her in the performance of her 
duties. Every woman who has carried on 
the work of her home must have often 
smiled at reading learned reports declar- 
ing that an eight-hour day or a ten-hour 
day was the utmost a woman could work 
without injury to herself and the race! 
Who ever heard of a ten-hour day for 
homemakers and what would become of 
our homes if wives and mothers demanded 
it? 
We have been brought up, and so were 
our parents before us, on the old rhyme, 


‘“Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done ;” 


and like so many other problems em- 
bedded in the folklore of a race, this em- 
bodies a profound truth, The fact is that 
women have always worked longer hours 
than men, and worked more continuously. 
Woman long since proved in her own home 
her ability to carry on without losing 
health, poise or charm a load of labor that 
would appal most laboring men! 

We have all of us seen a mother tend a 
sick child all night and go about the work 
of the household next day as if it were 
normal. We can all recall, from our own 


observation or our own experience, the 
multiplicity of tasks required of every 
woman who cares for her own home, 
either unaided, or with the assistance of 
servants. We know that women are capa- 
ble of working the number of hours their 
tasks may require, and of working effi- 
ciently. 

This does not mean that my fellow- 
workers of the Woman’s Party and I be- 
lieve all-day work or night work desirable 
in themselves; we wish that both men and 
women had a reasonable working day; 
but it does mean that we are unwilling to 
see women deprived of a livelihood, thrown 
out of employment, on such a flimsy pre- 
text as that “they cannot work ten hours 
without harmful effects on their health,” 
when women have been working from early 
morning until late at night, all over the 
world, ever since the family was organ- 
ized ! 

We should remember, too, that much of 
a woman’s work in the home is monoto- 
nous drudgery. This is an unsentimental 
statement of a plain fact. There are com- 
pensations, of course, and there are other 
phases of a homemaker’s work delightful 
in themselves; but the drudgery is there, 
and work in a factory could be no more 
uninteresting and uninspiring than some 
housework. No duty has been considered 
too low, just as none has been considered 


Work of Homemakers 


By Mrs. Emile Berliner, 
Chairman of the Homemakers’ Council of 
the National Woman's Party 


too high, for the wife and mother to per- 
form in her own home. No amount of leg- 
islation can ever touch a homemaker’s 
hours. A mother, as we all know, is upon 
occasion nurse, teacher, cook, kitchenmaid, 
dressmaker, and laundress—as well as 
housekeeper, hostess, and wife. 

And, though we are apt to forget this, 
housework is not devoid of its dangers to 
health and limb. The accident insurance 
rate is higher for homemakers than for 
women workers in most industries. Only 
a short time ago President Hoover re- 
minded us that most fires start in the 
home. “Safe in her home” is by no means 
necessarily a truism. 

Few professions make such varied de- 
mands upon those who follow it as does 
the homemaking. And no other profession 
is open, as it is, to hosts of women with- 
out special training and in many cases 
with little aptitude. The young wife 
makes a home, first for her husband and 
after for their family, in many instances 
with no more knowledge of the task than 
that acquired from observation, without 
great personal interest in the spectacle, 
in her own home. And if before her mar- 
riage she has herself been employed out- 
side of the home, she has not even this 
knowledge. Yet such is woman’s adapta- 
bility, ingenuity, and strength, that in 
most cases. she makes her home and runs 
it smoothly, carrying through unfalter- 
ingly all her numerous and sometimes 
conflicting duties in it. But she does not 
do it in a ten-hour day! 


Hazards in the Home 


States Department of Labor has 
recognized the hazards of workers 
in the home. It has not yet, however, rec- 
ommended legislation barring women 
from work in the household on account of 
its hazards, as it has recommended in the 
case of other better-paying hazardous work. 
In a statement recently issued, the 
Women’s Bureau says: 

“Are you safe when you are at home? 
Approximately 24,000 people lost their 
lives during the last year through acci- 
dents occurring in the home, according 
to a recent bulletin published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The publication of this figure, which is al- 
most as large as the number killed by 
automobiles, destroys the common com- 
forting belief that the home at least is 
comparatively safe from the hazards of 
this machine age, and wakens the realiza- 
tion that the women in domestic service— 
probably 2,500,000 in number—and the 
estimated 23,000,000 housewives may be 
exposed to accident hazards as well as 
the factory worker, the Women’s Bureau 


[| si Women’s Bureau of the United 


of the United States Department of Labor 
points. 

“The work of the Women’s Bureau in- 
cludes the maintaining of health and 
safety standards for women wage-earners. 
Because the proportion of industrial acci- 
dents to the men and women, engaged in 
industry is so much greater than the pro- 
portion of home accidents to the total 
number of men, women, and children 
daily in the home and because industrial 
casualties are so much more spectacular, 
the necessity of their prevention has com- 
pelled greater and earlier attention. 

“That 24,000 fatalities occurred inside 
the home last year indicates, however, 
that here too real dangers exist, and that 
State laws providing for accident preven- 
tion and the compensation of injured em- 
ployees should nof overlook the domestic 
worker. Today of forty-four States with 
workmen’s compensation laws, only one— 
New Jersey—provides that compensation 
be paid to an injured domestic worker. 

“The Women’s Bureau believes that the 
facts published by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will call attention to 


the need of the domestic worker for the 
protection of the State Compensation 
Laws and will furthermore make every 
woman realize that the lives of herself, 
her family, and her domestic employes are 
endangered unless intelligent care is 
taken in the use of household equipment. 
While the woman worker is often not re- 
sponsible for the accident hazards in in- 
dustry every housewife, in her own home, 
is responsible for the proper care in acci- 
dent prevention which will make hers a 
‘home that is safe.’ Though they are not 
so formidable as a power machine or a 
street bus, cakes of soap, step-ladders, 
rugs, bathtubs, and gas stoves may prove 
as deadly. 

“More than one-third of home accidents 
are caused by falls and more than one- 
half the falls are met with by elderly per- 
sons. The bulletin states ‘A large number 
of falls come about for want of a good, 
steady stepladder. <A chair or a box is 
a dangerous substitute for a good ladder. 
The number of falls is increased, too, by 
poorly-lighted stairs and hall-ways, by 
stair carpeting that is not securely fas- 
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tened down, and by slippery floors with 
skidding rugs. A child’s building block 
or toy engine seems an innocent thing, 
but toys or other small articles left on the 
floor or stairs where one may stumble over 
them, often cause serious injuries. About 
one-third of all home falls occur on stairs 
or steps.’ 

“While elderly persons have the largest 
proportion of the falls little children suf- 
fer most frequently from burns and 
scalds. Every year 2,800 children under 
5 years of age die in the United States as 
a result of burns most of which occur in 
the home. With so many women working 
outside the home and unable to give their 
children the proper supervision or leaving 
them in the care of elderly persons acci- 


Sees No 
Weaker Sex 


New York Times, 
October 18, 1930 


EVERLY HILLS, 
CaL., Oct. 17.— 
Just passed by one 
of our fine country 
clubs out here and 


there was a 


crowd there. It was the woman’s golf 
championship of America. We used to 
think going to see women play golf would 


be like going to see men crochet, but, say, 


there is nothing effeminate about this golf 
thing as played by these champion women. 
Say, what a bunch of Channel swimmers 
they are! I. weuld hate to beat one of 
them to a parking space. They just put 
that innocent little ball down, grit their 
teeth and swing like a woodchopper, and 
it takes one of our modern men in mighty 
good physical condition to even walk 
where it goes too. Miniature golf might 
be all right for men, but not for this 
humorously called weaker sex, 

Yours truly, 

WILL Rocers. 


It Seems to Me N ONE respect 
By Heywood Broun, women voters 


seem to me to have 
been less efficient 
than might be rea- 
sonably expected. 
They have been fooled into supporting a 
good many discriminatory laws which 
were presented under the engaging name 
of “welfare legislation.” It takes a cer- 
tain amount of courage for any pro- 
gressive person to say, “I am against wel- 
fare legislation.” Indeed, he, or she, need 
not be trapped into that position if he 
will only bear in mind the fact that legis- 
lation which applies to only one sex al- 
most always carries with it a penalty. A 
law cannot be said to protect women if 
its immediate result is to cost them jobs 
which they desperately need. 

For instance, it sounds well to put re- 
Sstrictions on night work for women and 
to say that waitresses, to name one group, 
may be exposed to many temptations if 


New York Telegram 
October 21, 1930. 


dent prevention in these cases assumes 
particular importance. 

“Gas and electricity may be the greatest 
of household blessings, but they must be 
handled with care. In the United States 
alone during 1928 gas suffocated 2,800 
persons. Gas appliances should be of 
approved design and should be installed 
by a gas company or by a gasfitter known 
to be competent. Though well-built and 
well-fitted, they should be carefully 
watched. Leaking gas connections in 
poorly ventilated rooms cause many acci- 
dents; clogged tubes and burners cause 
many more.” 

Electricity may shock or burn those 
who use it, or it may set fire to the home. 
The bulletin says: “Accidents most com- 


Press Comment 


they are employed after 10 o’clock at 
night. You may have noticed in the chain 
restaurants that after-theatre parties are 
always waited upon by men. This may be 
the hardest part of the day, but it is also 
the period in which tips are most gener- 
ous. Moreover, I can hardly see how a 
woman is being protected against temp- 
tation if a protective law costs her a job 
and leaves her destitute, or thereabouts. 

I’m all for welfare legislation, but I 
want the provisions to apply equally to 
men and women. This is not only better 
for women, but in the long run better for 
men as well. When all sorts of restric- 
tions are placed upon the employment of 
women you create a class of cheap labor 
which must take anything it can get and 
underbid male workers on day-time jobs. 

There is an acute and crying need for 
shorter hours, higher pay and better 
working conditions, but I have never felt 
any enthusiasm for a program which said, 
“Here is salvation,’ and then offered 
merely segregation. 


Women in [Industry TATEMENTS 
regarding wom- 
From the 
en in industry made: 
Woman Suffrage 
by Professor Sar- 
International 
gant-Florence, at a 
News 


meeting of the Brit- 

ish Association, 
have attracted the attention of the gen- 
eral press. Two points have been espe- 
cially selected for comment: firstly, that 
Professor Sargant-Florence claims a very 
high standard of efficiency for women 
workers, maintaining that, in work which 
requires manual dexterity, the output of 
women is higher than that of men; and 
secondly, that he has given the ratio of 
women’s wages to men’s from 50 per cent. 
to 61 per cent. less. 

Feminists find nothing startlingly new 
in either Professor Sargant-Florence’s as- 
sertions, but the general tone of the com- 
ments in the general press is, we think, 
significant and encouraging, for it shows 
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monly result from the use of worn or 
badly fitted appliances; the failure to ob- 
serve a few simple precautions in han- 
dling the appliances; the failure to turn 
off the electric current when one is 
through with the appliances. When cords 
or attachments are worn or broken, per- 
sons who touch the bare current-carrying 
parts of electrical appliances may be 
killed. The contact is especially danger- 
ous if one’s hands are wet or if one is 
standing on a damp floor or in a wet 
bathtub. Still another household men- 
ace lies in the medicines containing poi- 
sons which may cause serious and fatal 
accidents if incorrectly used, or if not 
kept in special cabinets and placed well 
out of reach of children.” 


that public opinion is becoming educated 
in the ideas that lie behind our movement, 
and that unfairness to women is no longer 
regarded as being in the natural order 
of an inscrutable destiny, but a state 
which can and should be altered. 

“Let us say at once,” says the leading 
paper of a large industrial town, “that to 
pay wages 50 to 61 per cent. lower for 
women than for men in similar occupa- 
tions for similar output is unfair. We 
know the old excuse that men have fami- 
lies to provide for, and women have only 
themselves to keep, but, apart from the 
fact that this distinction very often does 
not exist in actual life, the bad principle 
of unequal pay for equal work is based on 
the desire for cheap labor, which makes 
men suffer by competition and women by 
exploitation.” 


They Voted ONG before we 
in 1876 ever heard of 
> 4 > 
hurst, Mary Walk- 

Plainfield 
er, Phoebe Cousins, 

Messenger, 


or any of that pio- 
neering host of mil- 
itant Feminists 
who struggled for 
and achieved woman’s suffrage, two young 
women of Hendricks County, without 
speech-making or mass-meeting calmly 
walked into a poll, voted for their favorite 
candidate, and walked out; leaving a 
group of startled men open-mouthed with 
astonishment and an election board in a 
wrangle that nearly caused the precinct 
vote to be thrown out of the count. These 
fair voters were Mrs. Mary Vaughn, now 
living at Amo, and Mrs. P. E. Balch, de- 
ceased, of Plainfield, and they voted for 
the late John Hanna in the general elec- 
tion of 1876, according to a story Wed- 
nesday by Mrs. Cora Vestal, daughter of 
Mrs. Balch, and county Republican vice- 
chairman at the Republican women’s 
meeting at Danville. 

The girls, in their early twenties, had 


Plainfield, Ind., 
October 9, 1930. 
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gone into E. B. Owens’ stort at Amo to 
make some purchases, and upon entering 
found it full of men waiting to vote at 
the polling place in the store. They jok- 
ingly asked Alva Owens, serving on the 
election board, why they couldn’t vote, ex- 
pressing a fervent desire to help John 
Hanna, who was the Republican candi- 
date for Congress. 

Owens, in the spirit of the joke, handed 
each a Cngressional ballot, expecting to 
retrieve them at once, but his attention 
was distracted for a moment. 

In that brief lapse of time the girls 
turned aside, marked an X in front of 
- Mr, Hanna’s name, and cast what were 
probably the first official women’s votes 
in the United States, years before suf- 


News from the Field 


Boston Conference 

UNA LEE, director of national ac- 

tivities of the National Woman’s 
Party, conferred with members and offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Party in Boston, 
Massachusetts, October 24-25, in prepar- 
ing plans for the Eastern Regional Con- 
ference of the Party to be held in Boston, 
November 24-25. 

It is expected that a representative dele- 
gation from Maryland, a Delaware delega- 
tion headed by Florence Bayard Hilles, a 
District of Columbia delegation, including 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council; a New York delegation, 
possibly including the former national 
chairman, Jane Norman Smith, and large 
delegations from all the New England 
States will attend the November confer- 
ence. 

Miss Lee stayed at the home of Alice 
Lee West Movius, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Branch, and worked with 
her and other New England members in 
making plans for the program of the con- 
ference and for its details. 

The program of the conference will be 
announced in Equat Ricuts when it is 
completed. 


Poems, Music, and Prose 
OETIC and prosaic expressions of the 
Feminist movement marked the regu- 
lar Sunday tea held on October 26 at Alva 
Belmont House, national headquarters of 
the National Woman’s Party. Sara Gro- 
gan was hostess. 

Grace Hoffman White, Feminist, poet, 
member of the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, and designer 
of the Party’s famous purple, white, and 
gold banner, read from her forth-coming 
volume of poems, “Up, Ship,” which will 
be published in the spring. Her first vol- 
ume of poetry, “Wings to Dare,” has been 
very popular. Throughout her poems 
runs the Feminist theme, and many of 
them are about Equal Rights subjects. 


~frage was considered even a remote pos- 


sibility. The girls handed in their ballots 
to the board behind a partition and they 
promptly disappeared into the official bal- 
lot box, the board members little suspect- 
ing they were having the distinction of 
receiving the first women votes, a distinc- 
tion they later wished they hadn’t en- 
joyed, for quite a row ensued. 

Several men in the poll were too aghast 
at the girls’ audacity to voice a protest 
against the heresy committed before their 
very eyes. The dispute which arose after 


the girls went out nearly ended in the 


East Clay precinct vote being cast out; 
but it was finally counted and Mr. Hanna 
received a comfortable majority there, as 
he did over the entire Fifth district. 


Different speakers discussed various 
phases of the campaign for Equal Rights. 
Maud Younger, Congressional chairman, 
explained why the Woman’s Party op- 
poses industrial legislation for women 
which does not apply to men, and which 
is being urged at the present time as a 
solution of the unemployment problem; 
and she showed why the Equal Rights 
Amendment is necessary. 


Laura Berrien, a member of the Na- 
tional Council, spoke on the History and 
Purpose of the Woman’s Party; and Ruby 
A. Black, managing editor of Equatr 
Rieuts, talked on “The Unprotected 
Home-Maker: The Working Hours and 
Perils of Women in the Home.” 


A musical program was rendered by 
Georgia McDonald. 


Miss Lee on Dinner Program 


UNA LEE, who directs the national 

activities of the National Woman's 
Party, will be one of five hostesses at the 
dinner of the Executive Board of the 
Southern Women’s Educational Associa- 
tion to be held at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington on November 7. 


The other hostesses are Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, president of the association, who 
is in charge of the dinner; and the presi- 
dents of the Women’s City Club of Wash- 
ington, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, and the American Association 
of University Women. 


Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, author of “Oc- 
cupations for Women,” will lead the dis- 
cussion at the dinner, 


Brazilian Confers 


ARMEN VELASCO PORTINHO, the 

vivid and charming engineer who 
helped represent her country, Brazil, at 
the International Roads Conference, held 
in Washington, D. C., October 6-11, con- 
ferred with Doris Stevens, chairman of 
the Inter American Commission of Wom- 


Equal Rights 


Smoking Permitted | 

MOKING for women, which has so 

long been the cause of controversy at 
Swarthmore College, will probably be al- 
lowed. The board of managers has re- 
pealed the rule against smoking by women 
students and only the consent of the ad- 
ministrative officers is now needed to 
make the repeal effective. 

The board of managers states that, in 
issuing this repeal, it is not encouraging 
smoking, but merely realizing the trend 
of the times and the fact that concerted 
opinion is often more effective than defi- 
nite rules. It continues to frown upon 
smoking, as does the Society of Friends 
which established the college, but intends 
to leave the decision up to the individuals. 


en, on the work of the Commission ‘during 
her visit to this country. | 

Although members of the Woman’s 
Party did not know it when they invited 
Srta. Portinho to tea at Alva Belmont 
House on October 11, the young Brazilian 
is a member of a sub-committee of the 
Inter American Commission of Women 
appointed by the Brazilian Government to 
study the status of women under the law 
in that country. 

Srta. Portinho already knew all about 
the program and the work of the National 
Woman's Party, treasuring clippings 
from Brazilian papers about its work and 
that of the Inter American Commission 


of Women. 


She is vice-president of the Association 
of Progress for Women, which is working 
for suffrage for all Brazilian women, and 
president of the Brazilian University 
Women’s Union. 


~ Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1930, $1,857,807.02. 

Contributions, membership and other 

receipts, October 1 to 15, 1930: 


Mrs. / William T. Kent, Calif. (for Equal 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, N. Y....................... 1.00 
Mrs. Gertrude Bustill Mossell, Pa...................... 10.00 
Mrs. W. F. O’Reilly, Porto Rico.......................... 3.00 
Refund from Western Union................................ 6.57 
Total receipts, October 1 to 15.................... $323.42 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Oc- 
$1,858,130.44 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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